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NoO.IN 
THR SPANISH REVOLUTION. who were firing in every direction, and 
cutting down all beforethem. ‘To 
ee this appeal, the General very coolly 
[ue report ts dated on the th, answered, £ make yourselves easy, my 
and commencedas follows: * Charged children; there is no danger, don’i be 


by your Excellency, op the ravi 


tion of Dou Manuel breyre, to repay 
arrange 


the 


ecded, accompa 


to ( mid make various 


whiz, 
ments relative to 
Constitution, we pre 
med by an otheer, three 
i trumpet, to carry your wishes into 


proclamming 


orderl. S,and 


effect. We bad hardly reached the 
lorre Gorda, when an immense con 
courst ol poeple were seen com y 
from the Cortadura, and purs r 
their wav to San Fernando The at 
resounded with acclamations as we 
passed; uothwg but expressions of 
ifleetion and sympathy were heard; 
umougst others, they called us the 

liberators On reaching Cadiz, gar 


lands of Howers were showered from 
the windows, and nothing was heard 
but long live the Coustitut a 
Nat ih Army, and its Chiefs 


“(General breyre recessed us | 


litely, though with coldness: | ex 
pressed bis wish that we should m 
far Our position ta the Isla, alleg 


ing asa pretext, that the entry of the 


OPS might occaspon ¢ isp ites, if not 
bloodshed, 


with those of the garrisou 


gi 
One of the party having replied that 
the soldiers ofthe Nathonal Army were 
no less brave than moderate, breyre 
reyommed, that he thought the men. of 
hits « rps merited equal prarse this 
wis evidently mot the (; eral’s 
real Opinion, trom the anxiety he | 

trayed to see us retul We were 
‘bout to coutorm to his wishes, when 
the report ofm isquetry Was sud lently 
heard, and we immediately atter per- 
ceived numbers of both sexes running 


towards us demanding, with loud 


cries, to be shielded trou the soldiery, 


VOL, Vil. —N.S 








Meanwhile, he left us, appa- 
view of putting an ead 
but, su far from dome 


atraid ; 
rently with a 
to the disorder; 
so, he authorized im some degree, by 
his presence, the horrors which fol- 
lowed, 


* When 


commenced, 


above dreadful scene 
to return, 
aud were encouraged to do so by 


the 

we resolved 
Freyre: twoofthe deputation ascend. 
{ithe roof of the house, followed by 
Adjutant Sylva, who had come in 
and passing over adjoming 
isvlum not far 
the General 

party, who attempted to 


thie 
ur surie, 
terraces, found an 


from the residence ot 
one of the 
ESCA through the front door, had t« 


of the assassins, whom he 


brave many 

met atevery corner ; fortunately, they 
did not recognize him: having, with 
the greatest cdith ulty, reached the 
house of Villavicentio, he there met 
Freyre and Campana. It was in vain 


that our compamon claimed the rights 
due to his character of Dele gate from 
the National Army replied, 
by that no protection could 
he atforded by the laws, as these were 
not obeyed Plus 
fate he sought refuge with 
{did not rejoin us tlleleven o'clock 


hey 
stating, 
abandoned to his 
1 friend, 
on the following day. 

“ When tranquillity was somewhat 


j place of 


restored, we discovered the 


iv retreat to the 
Cadiz, if such it ¢ mild be called, and 
peremptorily demanded the treatment 
due to us rers of a flag of 
truce tlie was a file of 
soldiers with drawn swords,whoseized 
2nd conducted us to the castle of San 
each was thrown 


Gsovernment of 


ws the be 


only answer 


Sebastian, where 


Kn 








130 Die Spar s/t 


into a separal cell, deprived 


munication, mad otherwise 
‘ ry S} ‘ ’ ttt 

remained tu this state of so 

Phtvessupernt 

Win 


from 
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altars. Very soon, sanctified by the 
veneration of the people, these altars 
became to them the emblems of the 
divtuity. Such rustic monuments are 
found in every country in the world. 
The Arabs, and the other nations of 
the East, represented their gods by 
rough unhewn stones. It 
considered sacrilege by the Persians to 
give them the human form. 

The Greeks themselves, who were 
so well acquainted with the art of em- 
bellishing every thing, origmally re- 
presented their divinities under the 
ly the time of 


Was even 


form of simple stones. 


Pausanias, there were still to be seen 
near Pheraw thirty blocks of stone, 
consecrated to the thirty gods w 

were the earliest objects of Girectau 


adoration. Kveu Love aid the Graces 


had at first noother images. lu the 
time of Titus, Venus was still at Pa 


phos, but a simple pyramidal stone 

Thus Greece, thecountry of 
ta the epoch of 
With a wreaio ur er 


uments WV 
find that they were equally venerate 


arts, presents us, even 


her splendour, 


of these prumttive mor 


by almostevery other people. The 
Romans in the tune of Numa enter- 
tained the same notions as the Pe: 


siaus, With regard tothe manner of re- 
presenting the detty. It was by them 
also deemed 
their 

j 


boundary stones were U 


ino impiety fo impart to 


gods a mortal shape 


Surbaypyte 


en images, 


and the name of Jup ter Terminusis a 
>of that ancient 


proof of the existen 


usage Lyvpt was formerly covered 
with those sacred stones, the origimal 
tvpe of whieh ts still manifest im the 
Pyramids those haughty wd too si- 


lent depositorics of Egyptian mytho 
the enno 


bled descendants of primitive mor 


logy, are only (so to speak 
ments. Lu fine, those symbolical stones 
are to be heart of Asia 
Kempter declares that at J ipan they 
are the ol jects of the vene 


ration 


secu va the 


even yet 
of the multitude, 


If from these various ye opie we pass 


to the Israelites, whose religious sys 
tem is more closely connected with 
our own, we shail find among therm 


the tr 


peof primulive monuments, aud 
' ’ s? 








Monuments. 


The 
these sacredstones, 


Nos a, “Set 


original institution. 
frequently speak o 


Sometimes God says to 


Scriptures 


bounds about the mount and sanctify 


it;"’ sometimes be orders an altar to 
be built to him with unhewn stones 

“If thou wilt make me an altar of 
stone, thou shalt not burt it of hewn 
stone, for if thou lift up thy tool upon 
it, thou hast polluted it; thou shalt 
raise an altar tothe Eternal, thy God, 


of whole stones In another place 


we find that the Jews were to hold im 
horror “ those dull gods, the works of 
man, who have eves oud see nots who 
haveamouthsandspeak nots and whom 
no Dreath animates ( urse be the 
moan thatmaketh anv graven or m 
tenim ~ Wheels an abort t 
the ford recorduimg Pompey 
not tind anv maveof the Deity mthe 
Pemple of Je ilem 

L will not monlt | ly these exam $ 
| have saul enough to show f 


uutmversaiitv of thes 


nbolanee and 


prinuativwe on ments among 1 thee 
1 tious ot nil qpuity I ke isc t otters 
the task of seeking the couses of s hi 
h mogenity, and of followme the 
traces of it in the ancrent Cellre monn 
ments that we have in branes st 
of them have already descr 
| will confine myself to speak Of on 
hitherto hide known, but which cde- 
serve to attract attention 

Phos monument is situated between 
thre villave of ! sse und that ¢ Nar 
cule, seven leagues south-east f 


) > 
Reunes, in Britains Phe authors who 


mentioned tare iu error as to 


have 


is ortgia and destination, especially 


who regards it as the tomb of a 
Phe slightest 
is suffigaent to convinces my 


a work 


Ovee, 
glance 
that 
be 


rdvanced mi th 


Roman general 
one 
which « stly 


it ts inot J 


ittributed to t people 


irts Lhe rust shape, the rude ay 
pearance, and the clumsy proportions 
of this building, rawk iti the series 

prumiiive monumeuts so common tw 


Kugland. 

The monument of [Essé is raised on 
a little the 
ploughed field. It is composed of forty 


Britanny and ii 


eminence in nmud'le of a 


stones 


The plan otitis a rectangu- 
7h) ' 


lors Il, my. civic in te 











rs 





parts, The first apartment is thirteen 
feet six inches long, by eight fect four 
four inches wide. It is) ornamented 
with a facade formed by the hewn 
stones, two upright, and the this 
serving as the lintel The ent 
from this first division tito the second 
isby an openin ite the shape of a door 
The second partment ts forty-three 
feet two inches long, by eleven fee 
four inches wideat the endvind ten tec 
eht meches wide at the othe it 


divided, | 


nailiwise, on one only its 


sides by three huge fat stones, w 
serve as partit yas, and form f urces 
Tine er mierence of the butldiug ts 


constructed of enormous and uahewn 


stones planted vertically, anda f t! 
part cover ad with masses of rock place 
ed from the one side to the other 
without cen t, without clomy t 
rendered imnmoveabl ‘ the 
extraordinagy weil One of the 
stones ts nineteen feet tor s 
six feettw inches 1 
feet f 1 hres foe | re 
r rly f sie < 
whieh ves th moreace il " 


rnrest to superoatural appear 
Indeed the tuliibitants of thre netuh 
bourtug country call it 
the Fairves It was the Fatries, thes 
who built it up, and who, from 
quarry about 4 league distant, bee 
the stones on their heads, or ua the 
aprons, while they ke pl spraning ther 
flax! The Breton pe asants tell much 
the same story about the priupitive 
monuments which surround then 


Phey give them generally the nan 


of * Ty-ar-Gotrigned the House of 
Fairies md they pretend that thei 


customed, ages ago, 


ancestors were £ 
to see tr Ops of little black dwarfs 
dance round those wouderfal rocks 
Che inhabitants of esse and Mares 

state, that there was formerly in the 


mside of the monument a round stone, 
} 


hollowed m the sh ipe of a vesse 


holy water, but that it was taken 
mway, and carried to the Chateau dela 


Rigaudiére, where it has been long tm 
use as a drinking vessel for cattle 
They acd, that by the side of this 
stone there was a trough, which has 
lix 1 


' t ss well os three lare 


l ’ 
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chairs or seats of stone , Which were in 
the cells. 

I believe U would be useless doenter 
into any further detail in order to 
give an exact Knowledge of the mo 
nameut of Esse. Bat Lwish T had the 
power of pamiting the lively and pro- 
HH) Tp ression When is experienc 


ead by every one who casts his eves 


upon thine xt rorduary bethdiay \t 
the sight of those sacred rocks, which 
! so Ofte erbapes been morstened 
with thoman blood, one ws seinzed with 


riko! of terror Phe msied is carried 
back to those melancholy ceremonies 
ttlendant on the relivion of our an- 

stors, te those sanguimary festivals, 
itwhich, i the depths of forests, by 
the pale lihtof the moon, the druids, 
haluted a white, svcriticed haman 
victims to the god of battles to the 


terrible Esus; while beyoud the con 


s tted circle, a whole people armed, 
with them foreheads i the dust, 

vorted on stleaee the completion of 
the ave fulae stertes 

| sin he monument of 
kes ‘ vance a fact 
whitel ! o be demon 
strabsiv te ! olserved 
that itis sit th titutest em 
nence of the « bins Now it is well 


known that the stones consecrated to 
the gods, the tirst altars, the first tem 
ples, were generally erected on heiglits 
In the ignorant ages, man, cousideriug 
the summits of mountains as the a 
termediate points between earth a 
heaven, beheved that m= elevatu 
himself he approached the Deut 
ad by a natural consequence, sme! 
eminences were, tu countries little 
mountamous, the places chosen for 
the erection of religious monuments 
Thus the Scriptures, whieh recom 
mend that wheo tu praver the eves 
should be turned towards the oor 
Talis, Spore ak im a hundred passaves 
the Mount of Adoration, of Mount 
sion, and of the high places of the 
Gentiles, towhich the Jews thronye 
to adore those strange gods, whom 
they were tneessantly forbid to wor 
ship, and to whose worship they t- 
variably returned 


But if the structure and the posi- 





niment of 


t pr Ss 


s t 1 
is ateniy 7 


the laborious 


itanne. [le 
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put a hand into the coat pocket of 
drowsy Nathan (this was the name ot 
the Jew,) for money but mstead of a 
purse they found and drew forth a 
large knife, and were terrified when 
they found it covered with gore ; but 
soon recovering from their terror, by 
the hope of earume the reward to 
which the la ¥ entitles those who have 
delivered into the hands of justice a 
man under suspireron of murder, they 
awakened the Jew, bound him, and 


deaf to his «questions, entreaties, and 


protestations, they conducted = lian 
info the town, where miiamedtately li 
“ as pout to the prison 

Here he remamed tm confinement 
for more than a year ln the first 
mouth already a state of imactivity 
» ttolerably tedious 


became to lie 
tie asked the parler whether he could 
not wive him booksto read @ “ “Phere 
Is, replied he, ‘San the whole louse 


book, prol moiv feft belund 


bat one 
by a former prisoner.* “ What book? 
asked the Jew “1 do not know it, 
was the answer of the renorant rode 
paler “I Lwever have road it; bat 
ov looking into it, | bave found, that 
historical accounts, 
Up ° 
cried the Jew, “ give me that book ; 
every book ts preferable to tedious. 
ness.” Ele gave it. ‘The Jew was 
almost struck with horror, 
read the tithe page of the book 
The New Testament of ovr Lord Jesus 


i contains sone 


and also several letters 


when he 


it was, 


Christ. He was about to return it: 
but—so he said to tiemseit,—* What 
barm can it dome, tf tor on with 
my Own eves, | see what the Clirss 
tisns relate to them certic son of 


Mirjam ? ls} Ul thereby, be enabled 
to argue with Clietstians lle now 
sectually began readiog: he first read 
with secret reluctance; but the longer 
he coutinued readiig, the more re 


luctance changed mto tormenting 


alarm and distress of mind he could 
not possibly rcount for, 
. . 7 al 
[his son of Abraham, now in his 
heart a believer, longed with anim 
creased desire after the day of his 
acquittal, of which, conscious of his 


he had not the least doubt, 


Innocence, 





This desire was not so much owing 
to hus natural love of liberty, as toa 
wish to confess publicly with the 
mouth, what he beheved with his 
heart, and to be 

the followers of 


spent his temeevery day in reading 


dded by baptism to 
Jesus Christ He 
the 


New ‘Testament, which now became 


lis invaluable treasure, and he re 
peated ly pursued it from beginning 
to the end, with incre ising mterest 
mid yo In his exomination before 
the court of justice he defended him 


self with freeness, but modestly: even 


his pudges coufessed that his conduct 
hore testimony to his mnocence > and 
the visible calmness of soul he shew- 


ed when the bloody kufe found in his 


pocket was produced, and his modest 
declaration on that occasion, stayyer- 


ec the judges As to the final issue 


ot the trial, the prisoner was without 
or the day, when 


fear,qurethy waiting 


Crod hunself would be pleased to make 


his miuocence manifest by some pro- 
vidential imecuenut Atfer having 
been detained m= prison for fifteen 
months, he receiwed his sentence, by 


Which he was condemned to be 


Whipped publicly before the town 
hall, on three 
then to one year's hard 
citadel \ tea 


i@ sentence was commu- 


cousecutive days, and 


ibour in the 
dropped from his 





eves when 
nicated to him, but he returned calm 
ly and resigned into his prison 

Che day of execution arrived: the 
} 


prisoner had already been brought 


mto the townhall, to be undress 
for the first Whipping, shen an oth 
Cal message arrived from the court of 
magistrates at P by whieh notice 


Was Civel that the real murderer of 


the Jew Kheser lad there been de 
fected and brought tuto pris be md 
thet he had already coufessed his 


ciliii 

Our prisoner was now immediately 
sent back tuto prison, but showed into 
i better room; and after the lapse 


f 


of a week, he was, in the most h 


nourable terms, restored to full bl 
berty 


fauts of the town expressed their con- 


Phe most re spectable mhabi- 


cern for his undeserved imprisonment, 
and their cordial sympathy i his ri 








his 


MI- 


nt, 





History of the ¢ 


mterest 
but I 


cannot accept yonr Compassion, tor 


lease. He replied, “* Your 
inmy case atiects my heart; 


by my imprisonment TF have but htt 
lost, but gained infinitely.” Very soon 
after having been set at liberty, he 
enquired alter a pnous minister of the 
Gospel : the Rev. Mr. B. was recom- 
mended to him as a holy man; to him 
he opened his heart, and related to 
him all that he had) expertenced 
both in bus outward and inner man, 
and most earnestly entreated him to 
partake of the Lord's supper. 

When the 
Iv examined him, ! 
perior. He who, like this Iseaclit 
has been taught of God, does not 


miutsicr had thoroug! 
wrofe to Ins su 


’ 


stand in need of human instruction. | 
have found bim so profoundly inform 
ed of every truth of our religion, and 
at the same time so firmly convinced 
of its divinity, that | should deem it 
Sone 
weeks after he was publicly baptised 


suiful to refuse bim baptism. 


in the parish church, and then admit- 
ted to partake of the holy sacrament, 
under vreat emotions of the heart 
Che real murderer, who lived un- 
der a false name, with his father in 
law, at P., as lis assistant in the ma- 
vagement of the imo, had, by some 


inguara ad «¢ xpression, a ready eX- 
cited some suspicion, when a circum. 
he fully be 


I'wo strangers who 


| ened whe re 
trayed himself. 
had put up at the inu, conversed about 
the murder, and all that since had 
followed, im the presence of a member 
ol the Court of magistrates Phevy 
neil ie 

M. as the 


is just at that moment the son-i- 


stance hay 


l thesor ofthe tnnkeeper at 


SUL pe sed criminal; and 


law of the house entered the room, 
one of the strangers in a pocose man- 
ver, and without the least tmtention, 
said, “Iuxactly like this our young 


landlord that) perseu im said to be 


| 
i lus ppearance At these words 
the young man turned pale, he trem 
bled, attempted to speak, and stam 
mered, ‘Lhe magistrate, whose sus 
picion was roused, went to lis col 
leay uc 3, whio, ifter sou de liberati rl), 


réesuived to watch the young man 


inne th lav, and mm the evening 


version of a Jew. —A Tale of the Passions. 349 


coufine him, which was done. 

At the first stage of his trial the 
wretch coutrived to clude the acute- 
ness of his cross-examiners but by 
dint of unrelcutmg investigations, 
more and more circumstances lu age 
gravation were brought to light, and 
bis uusatistactory account with re- 
gard to the ring, still in lis possession, 
confirmed the suspicion, At last the 
inward judge brought about what 
his human judges had been unable to 
effect. Inward torments were so vi 
sibly depicted im his countenance and 
in his whole conduct, that the judges 
were emboldened te address him in 
these words :—“Villain,dost thou dare 
longer to defy the heart-searching 
eves of the Almighty? Thou standest 
before it swallow thee, in honour of 
truth, say, Yes!" Trembling in every 
limb, he said, Yes; and after having 
made an open confession of his crime, 
aud every attending particular, he 
was sentenced to be whipped in the 
market-place on eight couseculive 
days, and to six years’ hard labour in 
the citadel. 

The work, from which we have 
extracted this, proc eeds to relate that 
the Jewish convert removed his re- 
sidence to P., and by his constant at- 
teuntions aud conversations with the 
crimmal was the means of bringing 
him also to a knowledge of the truth, 
ind to that repentance not to be re- 
pe nted of, 


——— 


\ TALE OF THE PASSIONS. 


(Continued from Page 83, ) 


“ How far do you mistake me! And 
is praise and love of all heroic excel- 
leuce msult vou ? Lostendardo, when 
you first knew me. I was an inexpe 
rienced girl; IT loved but knew not 
what love was, and circumscribing 
my passion in narrow bounds, | adered 
the being of Manutred as | might love 
au ettigy of stone,which,when broken, 
has no long l am now 
much altered. | might before have 
treated you with disdam or anger, 
but now these base feelings have ex 
pired am my heart. | am animated 
but by one feeling—an aspiration to 
® 


ran existence 





138 1 


life, another state of being. 
All the good depart from this strange 
earth: ind Tdonbt rot 
am sufficiently elevated above buman 
it willalso be my turn 
] prepare my- 


nother 


that when I 


weuknesses, to 
leave thisscene of woe 
selifor that moment alone ; and in en- 
deavouring to fit 


vith all the brave, generous, and wise, 


myself for a unton 


that once adorned homanity, and have 
mssed from it, | consecrate nye 


naw | 

self to the service of this most righte- 
ous canse You wrot me, tl retore, 
if vou think there is sught of dischy 





i! 


m what ll say, or that anv degradn 


, 
feelings ere mingled with my cev 


ti of spirtt wheo Teome and volon 


tarily place myself in vour power 
Youcan toprisou me for ever in the 
dnungeous of this palace, sa returned 
Cihirhelbue and spe, a l have me exe. 
cuted veriminal But! re vi 
do this, | muse for your owtsakes 4 


Hect onthe chowe of glory or 1 
ibout to moke, 


ments of love tor the 


miny that youare 
Let vour cd sent 
swabia have 


now 
mouse oft some SWay tv 
Your t: reflect that as 
the desmsed 


,ou at 


enetiy, so vou meiyv 


come the closen frrend, of tis lust de- 
scendent, and receive from every 
heart the p of having restored 





t 
to the honours 
to which lie 


(or radino md power 
was brn rn 


Compare this prince to the hypo 





ert i! ods and nv i-Sp ited 
fh 5 hen Manfred died IT went 
to Ccetmans, and have tr dott 
rie the Ce tes bolizal } ! 
have, therefore, be ' hourivy W 
ress the ereat and od qualities 
€ orradine. Phe bravery of las sprit 
takes tem rise thowe ta vweakue 
of youth aad mexperenes he po 
st the mobuity of soireit that be 
loucs to tl unily of Swa 1, lene, ony 
1 tion, it ‘ eness that 
tracts ! r ect as e ot tl 
r rnd \ ti breeder aid 
‘ rad ) rc brave, wouid 
be wee dul not the fury of yous 
passions, . i‘ sununog fire, ce 
etroy mm their violcuce every generous 


sentiornut how then can yon be 


ivol of Charles? His scow! 


omc lie 





Tale of the Passians 





meg eves aud sneering lips betoken the 


selfishness of his miod Avarice, 
erucityv, meauness, and artifice, are 
the qualities that characterize him, 


' 


and reader him unworthy of the ma- 


yesty be ou rps Let hun retorn to 
Provence, aud regu with paliry des. 
potism over the laxurions and servile 
French; the free-born Etalians require 
wnether lord They are not fit to 
bow to one whose palace is the 


change-houseof monev-lenders, whose 


renerals are usurers, Whose courtiers 


e millers or monks, and who base- 
vows allegrinee to the enemy ot 
reecom virtue, Clement, the mur. 
‘ ro of Manfred heir kine, like 
t} hou'd be clothed inthe armour 


velour and suuplicity ; bis orna- 


ments, hes sineld and spear ; his trea- 


ury, tl possessions of his subjects ; 
Ih mv, then unshaken — Joves, 
Charles will treat you as atool—Cor. 
radio rfroend ; Charles will make 


vou the detested tyrant of a groaning 
| Corr 
Lt prosperots ma happy people. 

“| cannot tell by manner i 
what | have said has in 
iltered your determination. 
forget th 

us at Naples Lm 


adino the governor of 
yout 
my degre 

I cannot 
scenes that phase ! between 
, “aa 
You 
Manfred excited every 
is | 


fechug of love 


tthen have 


discianiful | am not so now 


itions of 


in tmy mind; burt, 


it the 


lave sat ,at 


expired in my heart when Manfred 

ed, and methinks that where love is, 
exceticuce tust be tts Companion 
\ rsard ve loved im and though 


m other tunes, that love was tw 


prisoner tm your heart jealousy, rage, 
‘ uitemipt, mul cruelty, were its hand 
pias vetof it were love, methinks 
thatiats divi must have purified 
your heart from t r feelings; and 

w that], the by f Death, amre- 


moved from sphere, gentler feel 


yes WAN Wiahe ti VOur Oso, al 
oumeay tochoe noldly to my vowe 

“ Th indeed vou loved me, will vou 
not now bemy friend @ Shall we not 
handtn band pursue the same eareer ? 
Return toyour an ientfuith; and now 














that death and rehgion have placed 


\T 


il lautred's 


the seal upou the past, 
spirit, looking down, behold lis re- 
pentant friend the firm ally ef his suc- 
cessor, the best and last scion of the 
house of Swabia.’ 

She ceased; for the glare of savage 
triumph which, as a rismg fire at 
might time, enlizhtened with growing 
and fearful radiance the face of Leos 
tondardo, made her pause iw her ap- 


Iv: bat when 
iltituce 


peal. Ile dud not rey 
she was silent he quitted the 
had stood tmmoveably 


nd pacing the hall 


m whielr le 
opposite to her, 
with measured steps,lus head declined, 
he seewed to ramimate ou some pro- 
ject Could it be that he weighed her 
If he hesitated, the side 
vo! generosity and old fidelity would 
Yet she dared not 


she would 


reasoninus ¢ 


certainly prevail. 
L yey ber beartl eat fast; 
have knelt, bat she feared to move, 
lest any motion should disturb his 
thoughts, and curb the flow of goo 


| 
feeling which she fonds hope ! had 
: ! 


arisen within kuin: she rh up il 

praved sale ily as she sat Notwith- 
st ding the @lare tthet les, the 
! ’ ‘ stnall star stru lead 
throught dark window pane; her 
eye resting onutt, thonghts were at 
ouce eievated to the eternity ar 

space wh that star symbolized t 


seemed to ler th 
aud she 


spirit of Manire 
inwardly worshipped it, as 
she prayed that it would shed its be 
uign influence on the soul of Losten 
dardo 

Some minutes € lapsed in this fear 


fulsilence, and then he approached 
her. Despina, allow me to retlect 
on your words; to-morrow ET will an 
sWer you You will remain in this 
palace until the morning, and then 
youshall see and judgeof my repent 
mce and returning faith.’—EHe spok 
with studious gentleness Despr ‘ 


could not see lh face, for the luhts 
When she looked 
up to reply, the little star twinkled 


lust above his head, and seemed with 


shome behind him 


ils peutle lustre to reassure her. Our 


nods, when . 


highly wrought, are 
Strangely given to superstition, and 


' efit . were 


j \ } iasty 


4 Lak of the Passiwus. 
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she thought that the star bade her 
comply, and assured her of protection 
from heaven : from whence else could 
she expect it? She said therefore, “ I 
consent. Only let me request that 
you acquaint the man who gave you 
my ring that I am safe, or he will fear 
for me.” —* | will do as you desire." — 
* And [ will confide myself to your 
care. I cannot, dare not, fear. If 
you would betray me, still I trust 1a 
the heavenly saints that guard hu- 
manity.” 

Her countenance was so calm, it 
beamed with so angelic a self-devo- 
tion and a belief in good, that Los- 
tendardo dared not look on her. For 
one moment—as she, having ceased to 
speak, gazed upon the star—he felt 
impelled to throw himself at her feet, 
to confess the diabolical scheme he 
had forged, and to commit himself 
body and soul to her guidance, toobey, 
to serve, to worshipher. ‘Tie impulse 
was momentary the feeling of re- 
venge returned on him. From the 
noment she had rejected him, the fire 


f rege had burned in his heart, con- 

- all bealthy feeling, ail human 
upathres md veutieness ol soul, 
| had sworn never to sleepona 
bed, or drink aught but water, untal 
his first cup of wine wa th veled 
ble had 
fultilies! » Vow \ strange altera- 
tion had worked within him from the 
moment he had dratied that unholy 
cup. The spirit, not ofa man, but of 
a devil, seemed to live within hun, 
urging him to crime, from which his 


loug prot icted ho; e of more com- 


pete revenge had alone deterred hin 
But Despina was now in bis power, 
ud it seemed to him as of fate had 
preserved him so long only that h 


might wreck his full rage upon hei 


Whoa she spoke 4 love, he thought 
how from that he might extract pam 
He formed lis plan; aud the slight hu 
man weakness now conquered, he 


bent his thoughts to its completion 
Yet he feared to stay Jonger with her; 
so he quitted her, saying that he 
would send attendants who would 
shew her an apartment where she 


night rey ri ae ivft her, and sever. 
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hours passed; but no one came. ‘The 
torches burut low, and the stars of 
heaven conld now with twinkling 
beans conquer their feeble light. One 
by one these torches went ont, and 
the shadows of the high windows of 


the hall, before invisible, were thrown 


upon its marble pavement. Dessiuia 
looked upon the shade, at first uncon- 
sciously, uote she found herseli count- 
ing, oue, two, three, the shapes of the 
iron bars that Jay so placidly on the 
* These grates are thick,” she 
sail: **this room would be a large 
As bv inspira- 
tion, she now felt that she was a pri- 


stone 
but secure dungeon,’ 
soner No change, no word, had in- 
tervened since she had walked fear 
lessiv in the room, beheving herself 
free. Br 


tion occu red mm her 


ww nodoubts of her situa- 
mind; heavy 
chats seemed to fall around her; the 
ur to feel thick and heavy as that of 
a prisous acl the that had 


before cheered her, became the dreary 





ir-Doeam 


messengers of fearful danger to her- 
sell, andof the otter defeat of all the 
Hopes she had da 1 nourtsis Of athe 
cess to her beloved cause 

Uo be nued 


EXTRACTS FROM MADAME CAME 
PANS MEMOIRS OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTI 


1 

Nlanie ANtotsrarr,who was, it is 
on usis tol’, “ bora on the dav o 
! tutst earthqu 2) Novem 
ber, 1755, arrived at Versailles pust as 


the party which brought her there, 
that of the Duke de Choiseul, reached 
thre po tof its fall It is lamentable 

tlie the with es and po 
‘rvles by whichshe wassvon 


towace thre 
itl tistr 
t unhappy, radi consequence of 
Which tovether with the prothea V 
of Lou XV md the abomunalte 
tvranny of the 


hloody visitation of the revolution fell 
! 


vyovernment,:) the 


upon the royal race, the nobility, and 


the nation. Weturn to more grateful 


sudjects, 
** In consequence of the fire im the 


Plhliee Louis XV., waich occu red at 


the tine of the nuptial entertamments, 
the dauphin and da iplicness sent ther 





whole income for the year to the relief 
of the unfortunate famihes who lost 
their relatives on that disastrous day 

* This act of generosity is in itself 


of the 
! 


nomber of those ostentatious 
cindiuesses, which are dictated by the 
policy of princes, at least as much as 
by their compassion: but the grief of 
Marie 


lasted several days; 


\ntomette was genuine, and 
nothing could 
console her for the loss of so many in- 
| 


nocent victims; she spoke of it, weep 


when one ol 


meg toher ladies, them 
thinking, no doubt, todivert her mind, 
fold her that a yreat number of theves 
had been found among the bodies, and 
that their pockets were filled with 
watches and other valoabies: * They 
have at least been well) punished,’ 


added the person who related these 


particulars, ‘Oh, no! no, madam! 
replies the dauphiness, ‘they died by 
the side of hot sty ple. 

W ohicun the mphiess becameliueen, 
sli clus ed vrealadtsithke toe ette, 
unl, we daresay, noto trem 
I > female readers will wouder at 
moafier they have skummed the follow 
wig extract, particularly if “ dime 
writer” be added to the tarce 

“ The princess s t etle was a mas- 


ter-piece of etiquette ; every thug 
done on the oceas mh, Wits rhea pre- 
sertbed form Both the dame d hon- 
neur aud the tire woman usnally at 
tended and officiated, assisted by the 
principallady im waiting, and two m- 
ferior attendants, The tire woman 
puton the petticoat, and t mided the 
gown to the Queen. The dame d@hon- 
neut poured out the 
hands, and pation her body 
When a princess of the royal famuly 


water for her 
linen, 
happened to be present while the 
the dame d'hon- 
neur yielded to her the latter act of 
trlldid not yteld it direct. 
ly to the princesses of the blood; in 


Queen was dressing 


x, 
office, but 


sucha case, the dame d'honneur was 
accustomed to present the linen to the 
chief lady in wating, who, in het 
turn, handed it t 
blood 


these rules scrupulously, 


he princess of the 
Each of these ladies observed 
as affecting 
her rights. One winter’s day it hap 
pened that the ( 


fluecep, who was en 





on ae ab & 











tirely undre ssed, was just going to put 


ou her body linen; | held it ready 


unfolded for her; the dame d honuneur 
came in, slipped off her gloves, and 
took it. A rusthog was heard at the 
door; it was opened : aud in came the 
duchess d'Orleaus; she took her 
gloves off, and came forward to take 
the garment; but as it would have 
been wrong in the dame d'honneur to 
hand it to her, she gave it to me, and 
I handed it the princess: a further 
noise—it was the countess de Pro- 
vence; the duchess d’Orleans banded 
her the linen. All this while the 
Queen kept her arms crossed upon 
her bosom, and appeared to feel cold : 
Madame observed her uncomfortable 
situation, and merely laying down her 
handkerchief, without taking off her 
gloves, she put ou the linen, and, in 
doing so, knocked the Queen's cap off. 
The Queen laughed to conceal her im- 
patience, but not until she had mutte- 


ed several times, ‘ Llow disaureeable! 


how tiresome ''” 

Llow dangerous mav a dislike to 
such (rivolities be if you war agaist es- 
tablished usageseven though bad ones! 

“One of the 
greeable to the Queen was, that of 
Marie 
Leckzinska had coustantly submitted 
M irle 
Antomette followed it as long as she 
The dauphin dined 
with her, and each branch of the 
family had its public dinner daily. 
lhe ushers suffered all decently- 
dressed people to enter; the sight 
wasthe delight of persons from the 
country Al the dimer hour, there 
were none to be met upon the stains 
but honest folks, who, after having 


eustoins most disa 
diniug every day in public, 


to this wearisome practice 


was dauphiness 


seeu the dauphiness take her soup, 


went to see the princesses eat their 
bouilli, and then ran themselves out 
f breath to behold Mesdames at their 
Gessert, 

Ve ry ancient usage, too, required 
that the queens of France should ap- 
pear in public, surrounded only by 
Women; even at meal time S, NO per- 
son of the other sex attended to serve 


al table ind although the King ate 


~ bliely with the Queen, yet be him 
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self was served by women, with every 
thing which was presented to him 
directly at table. ‘The dame d’hon- 
veur, kneeling for her own accoumo- 
dation upon a low stool, with a nup- 
kin upon ber arm, aud four women in 
full dress, presented the plates to the 
King and Queen. The dame d'lon- 
neur handed them drink. ‘This service 
had formerly been the right of the 
mats of aonour, The Queen,upon her 
accession to the throne, abolished the 
usage altogether; she also freed her 
self from the vecessity of being fol- 
lowed, inthe palace of Versailles, by 
two of her women in court dresses, 
during those hours of the day when 
the ladies in waiting were not with 
her. From that time she was accom- 
panied ouly by asingle valet de cham 
bre aud two footmen. All the errors 
of Marie Antoinette were of the same 
description with those which | have 
just detailed, A disposition gradually 
to substitute the simple customs of 
Vienna for those of Versailles, was 
more injurious to her than she could 
possibly have imagined.”...... 

* Brought up tia court where sim- 
plicity was combined with majesty ; 
placed at Versailles, between an im- 
portunate dame d'honneur, and an im- 
pradent adviser, it is not surprising, 
that when she became Queen, she 
should be desirous of evading disa- 
greeables, the indispensable necessity 
of which she could not see: this error 
sprung from a true feeling of sensibill- 
ty. This unfortunate priucess, against 
whom the opinions of the French peo 
ple were at length greatly excited, 
possessed qualities which deserved to 
obtain the highest degree of popnla 
rity. None could doubt this, who,like 
myself, had heard her, with delight, 
describe the patriarchal manner ofthe 
house of Lorraine. She was accus- 
tomed to say, that by transplantiuig 
their manuersinto Austria,the princes 
of that house had laid the toundation 
of the unassailable popularity enjoyed 
by the imperial family. She frequent- 
ly related to me the interesting sman- 
ner in which the dukes of Lorraine 
levied the taxes. ‘The sovereign 
prince,’ said she, ‘ went to church ; 
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after the sermon fie rose, waved his 
hat inthe air, to shew that he was 
about to speak, and then mentioned 
the sum whereof he stvod in need. 
Such was the zeal of the good 
rainers, that men have been known 
to take away linen or household uten- 
sils, without the knowledge of their 
wives, and sell them to add the value 
to the contribution. It sometimes hap- 
pened, too, that the prince receive d 


Lor- 


more money than he had asked for, in 
which case he restored the surplus.” 

Madame ¢ asserts that the 
famous man with the iron mask never 
Pied 


montese prisoner, of a dangerous cha- 


impan 
wore one, and was simply a 


racter, 1m consequence of his disposi- 
tron to intrigue; but he rexplanitions 
will, we think, hardly be deemed sa 
tisfactory. The visit of the Emperor 
Joseph I}. to his sister, however, fur- 
nishes a picture more attractive than 
this miaquiry. 

.... * The first 
the Queen and her august 
took place in the presence of ail the 
Queen's household. It was extremely 


inferview between 


brother, 


Hlecting; the feehngs of nature ex 


strongest mmterest, when ds 


cate the 
played by sovereigus mw all their an- 
restramed toree, 

* The Emperor ws, 
rally admired wm France; learned men, 
mad celebrated 


it frst, oene- 


well-informed officers, 
artists, felt the great extent of jis m- 
formation. He made less unpression 
at court, and very little im the private 
eircle of the King and Queen Lhis 
manners were eccentric, his frankness 
often degenerated into rudeness, and 
lis simpheity appeared evidently af- 
fected ; all these characteristics made 
lum looRed Upon as a princes thes 
The Queen 
spoke to him about the apartment she 


had prepared for him in the castle; 


singular than admirable. 


the | mperor answered that he would 
not recept of it, and what while travel- 
log he always lodved ata public house 
that was his vers eX pression the 
flueen msisted, and assured him that 
he should be at pertect liberty, and 
pl wed out of the rene hh Of tose Me 


enpitced thet hh ew tl 4} if 














Antoinette.— Varieties 

Versailles was extensive enough, and 
that he might claim a place there, 
as well as any of the numerous b/ack- 
who were lodged im Wt; but 
had made 


quards 
that his valet de chambre 
up his camp-hed, ina ready-furnished 
house, and there he would lodge.” 

At table “ the Emperor woul! 
say a great deal, and fluently; he ex- 
pressed himself in our language with 
facility, f his ex. 

’ 


pressions added a zest to hits conversa. 


mad the smigularity 
| 


tion. { have often heard him say, 
that he hked spectacu is objects, 


when he meant to express such things 


as formed a show, or a scene worthy 


of interest. tHe disguised none of his 
prejudices upon the subject: of the 


etiquette and custoas of the court 


France; mdeven wn the presence of 
the Ki ¢ made thesetl sulipec t 
bis S.re sins 

* The Queen's todet was likewise 
anever failing hiect for anima 
stou with the | nperor, fle blar | 
her for having tre ed too many 
new shiorns teased |e mount 
} nse of rouge, wi h has eves 
could riot rcustom tl nsclves 


(ne dav, 


¢ 
more o tt ster, ‘ vl 


the play, he advised her to puton 


while sty wos lov 


1 doef r ' ’ 


still more; and potating out a lady 


who was in the room, and was, in 
trath, highly prurnite d, *A little more 
under the eyes,” sud the Emperor to 
the Queen; * toy on the r ive lhkea 


Phe Queen 


brother to cease oblser- 


furv, as that lady does. 
entreated her 
vations of this sort, and, at all events, 


to address them, when they were so 


severe, to her alone 





VARIETIES. 


1 Call fora Division.— The follow 
mee Anecdote of Dr. Franklin, was 
lefferson, the late Amer 
“ Dr. Franklin and I 


were some time toge 


reia Ey 
ean President 
said Jefferson 
ther in Par S, ind wedined one day im 
a mixed company of distinguished 
American 
I) Abbe Ray ind 


Freneh and characters 


Franklin had 


tT) vrrsot " 


moOnest ollie 


ii 




























t ited 


things, the French philosopher ob- 
served, that in 


generated, and he made many learne d 


Amertea all things de- 


and profo md observations to siow 
this effect of the climate ou the people, 
althouchse recently from an European 
stock. Frankha listened with 
usual patience a ud attention,’and, after 
the Abbe had finished, ple isauthy re 
marked, that where a difference 
inion existed, it 


issemblies to divide th 


his 


was the custom of 


ed 
deliberative 
house ; he therelore proposed that 
the Europeaus should go to oue sice 
of the room and the Americans to th 
other, that the questian night! ur 
ly taken. 
It so happened, that almost all the 
Americans prescol were 
full of life, 
the 
and dwarfish. 


It was accordingly d 


stoul men, 
health, and vigour, while 
Lurope us wert 


The 


small, meagre, 
Doctor 


with a 


smile, cast his eve along the lines, and 
Rayual candidly acknowledged the 
refutation of his theory.’ 

Genuine Anecdot \ short time 


a respectable Medical Practi 


wey 
tiouer, nota hundred miles frou tou 
low, was called up din the uight by a 
labourime wan, residing at a tew 
miles distance, to attend his wife, who 
Was ; «ct lbed Ml W., who had 
often attended under similar circum. 
stances without oblaming any remu- 
eration, hed the manu who was to 
pavluin. Lhe countryman answered, 
that lu pussess ad tive pounds, Which, 
kill or cure, s 1 be his rewa 
Mr. W. conse wintiv ¢ l every at 
teul it | wou, wi 
Withist hed c tus hand 
soon of ith, Mv. Wet the 
S u it fudlow,and observed that 
lie hy t avainsthim. The 
ma i] ‘ y sur) l, 
sud ‘ wl ? Onbet ine 
ned, he re ea, ** I don't think I 
vey mvt did you cure my 
wife? ‘\ ‘ aunty said tt i 
coucheur,) it was notia the power of 


vedicine to cure her.’—* Did vou 
kill her then?” said the « 
‘No, bdid n was the reply 
sand thre 
lid not either kill or 


tf catitle 


suntryman 
sa 

\\ liv 
ountryman, is 


theu, 


you 
cure, you are 


!tu the reward 


" 
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Llorses. The education ofthe horse 
begins with the loss of hberty, and ts 
finished Phi 
in the horse ind so unt 
versal, that he 


by constraint, slavery 


is sO ancicut 
is but rarely seen ina 


natural state, Several ancient writers 


talk of wild horses, and even men- 
tion the places where they are to be 
found Herodotus takes notre of 


white savage horses in Seythia; Aris 


toth 

ria; Pliny, northern regious ; 
\monug the Cardan says 
that wild horses are to be found in tie 
Highlands of Scotland and the Ork 
ney Isles; Olaus, in Mus-Marmol, in 
Arabia Africa, &e. But as Ku- 
rope is almost equally inhabited, wild 
not to be met with in any 
part of it; and those of America were 
originally transported from Europe 
by the Spaniards, for this species of 


vs they are to be found in Sy. 
im the 


mode rus, 


j 
ana 


horses art 


suimal did not exist inthe new world 
Lhe Spaniards carried over a great 
number of horses, and left them in 
different islands, &c. with a view te 
propogate that useful animal in their 
These have multiplied ine 
the 
ps ople d couutnes, where they 
roam at large without wy restraint. 
M. de Salle relates that he saw, in the 


4 louie Ss. 
credibly in vast desarts of those 


thinly 


1085, horses feeding in the me 

dows of North America, near the bay 
of St. Louis, which were so ferocious 
that 
Oexmelin says that he has seen large 


year 


nobod durst come bear them, 


troops of them in St. Domingo ran- 
wy tu the valles, that when any 
person approached they all stopped, 
mod one of them would advance til 


within a certam distance, then snort, 
take t 


> huis heels, and the whole tro p 


lin every auth 
of these h 


thatthey are 


rv, Who takes 
notice rses of Ainerica,jagree 
aud ke tsi mad. 

These 
that the 
hiverty, though 


mgerous animnal, has 


sinalies 
then those « I: 
relations sufficieutly prove 


suTHe irope, 


horse full 
hol 
10 tnchuation to associate with mati- 
the s 
lity of hus tempter 


» “Miheu at 


t fierce or d 


hind; that all ftuess and ducti- 


proceeds entirely 
Ppe ish he rece 


from the culture at ves 


in his domestic education, which, m 


sone tmheausure, cot ucnces ass li ae 


j 
is t toetl 
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POLTRY. 


STANZAS 
Supposed to have been written by T i Fitze 
gerald outhe Night being arrested 
Ou Ireland, my country ' the hour 








Of thy pride aud thy splendour hath 
pass, 
And the chain which as spurn’‘d in thy 
moment of power 
Hangs heavy aronnd thee at last 
There are warks the fare of each 
clime, 
There are turns im the fortunes of 
meu 5 
But the changes of realms,or the chauce 
of ume, 
Shall never restore thee again 
Thon art chain'd to the wheel of the foe 
By lioks which the world shall not 
sever. 
With thy tyrants through storm and 
through calm thou shalt go, 


And thy sentence is bondave for ever, 


Thou art doom'd for the thankless to 
toil ; 
Thon art left for the proud to disdain ; 
Aud the blood of thy sons, and tl 
wealth of thy svil 
Shall be wasted—aud wasted in vain 


Thy riches with taunts shall be takeu ; 

Thy valour witl Idness repaid 

Aud of millions who see thee thus sunk 
aud forsaken 

Not one shall stand forth it 


thine ard 


the nations thy place is lett vo : 
‘Thou art lost iu the list of the free 


realms by the plague and the 


earthqu 
May revive—but uo hb pe is for thee 


Fveu 
ike destroy'd 


TO LELIA 
O, Sainted Lelia! when the dew bright 
rose 
Shines im the pale movon's pure and 
pearly light ; 
While o'er its blushing head serenely 
flows 
The sung of leve’s mild melodist of 
bight— 
"Tis Nature's record of thy beauties— 
where 
1! leve isemblerm'd by thedew 




















Thy brow of whiteness, by the moon 
! f 
6 
, , 
Aud thy sott check, by the rich rose’s 
hue 
O, I have see > ewnblem ind bave 
th t 
The night "s sweet warbling like 
hy v« 
ve though th le r t rose and 
moon brought 
Phy form to mind, 1] could not Jong 
rejoice 
For leraz the flow’r delighted, 
{ sict'd to tt h, tt sig t, like thee, t 
b] 
a 
THE FALEING LEAF. 
Wrerela trem! « leaf | 
Chu yonder s ely tree, 
After a season g md brief, 
Condemn'd to tade and Hee, 
I should be loth to fall 
Beside the esmmon way, 
Weltermg in mire, and spurn’d by all | 
Pill trodden down to clay | 
I wonld not choose to die t 
Sllou a bed of grass, ( 
Where thousands my kindred lie, t 
And idly inuss ( 
Nor would I like to spread 
My thiu and wither'd f 7 | 
lu rlus siccou pale and dead ‘ 
A muminy of my race r 
’ 
Nvo,—on the wings of a 
Mightl be lett to fl 
I know not, an not where, : 
A wail of earth and sky ! 
S| 
Or, castupou the stream a 
Curl'd t { \ ( 
Asx t} t h the « iby ream 1! 
To the workl’s eud ld Moat < 
Who, that hath eve oe i 
Could bear to be i Wore b 
Vet who v ild trea ‘wa « 6 e | 
Hie trod through life befo i 
On, utense desire, : 
Mau's spirit’s w move on; ™ 
It seems to die, yet like heaveu’s fire at 


nt 


. t 





